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backwash of the World War and to point out that the collapse was world-wide in character.
Writers, scholars, and thinkers had occasionally been shocked by earlier economic dislocations into making fundamental inquiries into the nature of capitalistic economy, but they had always been a small minority and they won only slight hearing. Now, as public libraries ceased purchasing books, as public schools shortened their terms, found it impossible to pay teachers, and in many instances closed their doors altogether, the implications of the depression for cultural life became starkly apparent. Sixteen small colleges closed. Hundreds of others re-duced salaries as student enrollment decreased. Foundations were compelled to cut by nearly three-fourths their annual grants for scientific research. "The climate in which the foundations lived and flourished," wrote Frederick Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corporation, "changed from one of optimism to one of acute pessimism/'1
It was natural for a growing company of intellectuals to express the general sense of emergency and to question the capacity of the existing economic system to weather the crisis. Such doubts found a wide expression in novels, plays, and critical reviews, in a revival of pamphleteering, in discussion groups, and on the public platform. The literary figures of the 1920s who had protested that business enterprise "could not provide for the needs of the spirit" now maintained, in the words of one of their spokesmen, that it could not even provide men with food and clothing. "We are facing a new era," wrote Louis Adamic. "This is a time of transition and profound frustration, of agony and decay/*2
Even more impressive than the doubts of men of letters were those of economic and legal authorities. Thuiman Arnold, a Yale professor of law, saw in the capitalism that had been hailed as an absolute good a mere complex of myths, slogans, and rationalizations. When economists .traced a sharply rising curve of "prosperity" from 1934 to 1937 and when this so-called "statistical prosperity" failed to result in widespread re-employment and general prosperity, many found additional reasons for believing that the depression differed fundamentally from earlier depressions. Dean Donham of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, viewing the economic plight with grave concern, ob*
1 Report of the President and Treasurer of the Carnegie Corporation for the Year Ended September 30 1941 (New York, 1941), 40. - Harper's Magazine. CLXIV (January, 1932), 178.